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Dante in English Rhyme 

DANTE IN ENGLISH RHYME 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri (line for line trans- 
lation), by Melville Best Anderson. World Book Co., 
New York. 

No translation of The Divine Comedy can be altogether 
acceptable unless in rhyme. Prose, however faithful, is 
wholly inadequate; blank verse, however skilful, is not 
much better. And the rhyme ought to be (titanic achieve- 
ment!) the terza rima of the original — that endless chain 
which imposes poetry upon those pedestrian passages 
that occur even in Dante. 

Furthermore, no version of the Comedy, not even the 
original, is fully intelligible and effective without notes. 
These need not be detailed, nor need they busy themselves 
over minor points; but they must be present for the sake 
of a broad and general guidance through the intricacies 
of Dante's great conception and the labyrinth of an 
erudition which drew upon all the learning of the time. 
And if these notes be marginal, rather than at the bottom 
of the page or at the end of the volume, their usefulness 
is increased threefold. 

These requirements are met in the newest translation 
of the Comedy — that of Dr. Melville B. Anderson, now 
presented after twenty years of labor. This translation 
is in the triple rhyme of the original, and is practically 
line for line. Dr. Anderson has favored the strong, 
simple, direct words of our English speech, with scant 
dependence upon Latinized "limbs and outward flour- 
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ishes." Though the employment of terza rima was 
discouraged by such a Dante scholar as Charles Eliot 
Norton, its use here may be pronounced highly successful. 
The rhyme-scheme is maintained with considerable 
taste and skill throughout, and many lines equal the 
concision and impressiveness of the original ones, with 
no loss of poetic quality. 

The nub of the Comedy is the thirtieth canto of the 
Purgatorio, with the appearance of Beatrice in the car; 
and the climax of the work is the Beatific Vision, in the 
last canto of the Paradiso. Brief excerpts will show 
Dr. Anderson's treatment of these crucial passages. 

"Blessed be thou that comest!" cried that band, 
Filling the air with flowers along the way; 
"O give ye lilies all with liberal hand!" — 

is assuredly a satisfactory equivalent for — 

Tutti dicean: " Benedictus qui venis," 
e fior gittando di sopra e dintorno: 
"Maniius o date lilia plenis!" — 

and is none the worse for being in one language. 

With Hallelujah on requickened tongue 

is a noble equivalent for — 

la rivestita voce alleluiando; 

and 

Angels and ministers of life eteme 

stands effectively for — 

ministri e messaggier di vita eterna, 
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unless a stress, perhaps undue, be laid on the fact that 
"ministers," scripturally, form but one of the general 
order of "angels." 

In the Beatific Vision of the Trinity, the translator 
employs hendacasyllables — speaking roughly, our so-called 
"weak ending." This is of course in high conformity 
with the scheme of the original — I believe there are but 
six ten-syllable lines in the entire Comedy: 

To me within the luminous deep being 

Of Lofty Light appeared three circles, showing 
Three colors, and in magnitude agreeing; 

And from the First appeared the Second flowing 
Like Iris out of Iris, and the Third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is glowing. 

Truly, in English, the eleven-syllable line leans heavily 
on the present participle. 

Immediately afterward comes a passage in which the 
line-for-line principle is set aside. 

O luce eterna, che sola in te sidi, 
sola t'intendi, e da te intelletta 
ed intendente te ami e arridi! 

becomes: 

O Light Eterne, who dost thyself include, 
Who lovest, smiling at thy own intents. 
Self-understanding and self-understood! — 

a departure which is more than justified by the splendid 
success of the concluding line. 

The notes, as I have indicated, are placed where they 
do the most service; and they often have a touch of un - 
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conventionality and informality which makes them not 
only serviceable but enjoyable. For minor detailed 
points the translator refers us, properly enough, to well- 
known and easily accessible handbooks. 

In make-up the volume is handsome and intelligent. 
Cover, jacket, and the few illustrations are highly apropos. 
However, the number of the canto might have shown in 
the running heads; and it would have done no harm if 
the lines themselves had been numbered by the usual 
threes or fives. 

On the whole, a great achievement. Possessing 
Scartazzini in Italian and Anderson in English, one is 
well equipped; indeed, other editions and versions might 
even be dispensed with. Henry B. Fuller 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM MR. UNTERMEYER 

To the Editor: The few of us who have been worried 
about the sometimes monotonous heresies of Poetry's 
younger critics are grateful for the catholicity exhibited 
in your May number. The magazine threatens to become 
what it used to be: an adventure in excitement. Where 
else in one journal, I wonder, could one hope to find so 
scornful an attack on feminist poetry as Yvor Winters' 
querulous review of Anna Wickham's. book, and so 
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